THE END-1894

cruising and riding and adventure, against five-and-
twenty or fifty of existence in the sick-room and the
sanatorium.

It was his friends and his country that he missed.
From the day that Mr. Colvin went down the ship's side
in the Thames, or the day that Mr. Low parted from him
in New York, Stevenson never again saw any one of
his old and intimate companions. Fortune was against
him in the matter. They were all busy people, with
many engagements and many ties, and when at last
Mr. Charles Baxter was able to start for Samoa, he had
not yet reached Egypt before the blow fell. Nor was
this perversity of fortune confined to his old friends
alone; it also affected the younger writers with whom,
in spite of distance, he had formed ties more numerous,
and, in proportion to their number, more intimate than
have ever before been established and maintained at any
such distance by correspondence alone. And it was the
more tantalising because the paths of several seemed
likely to lead them past the very island where he lived.
So he had to content himself as best he might with his
mail-bag, which, especially in the answers to the Vai-
lima Letters, did much to remove for him the draw-
backs of his isolation and of absence from the centres
of literature to which he always looked for praise and
blame.

But besides the loss of intercourse, he more than most
men suffered from another pang. The love of country
which is in all Scots, and beyond all others lies deepest
in the Celtic heart, flowed back upon him again and
again with a wave of uncontrollable emotion. When
the ((smell of the good wet earth" came to him, it
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